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MEMBERSHIP IN THE ASSOCIATION 


All who are interested in the welfare of Catholic educational work 
are invited to become members of the National Catholic Educational 
Association. It is the desire of the Executive Board that the member- 
ship be increased so that the organization may represent a powerful 
influence in favor of religious education in America. 


Support: The expenses of the Association are raised by the annual 
dues of the members, and by contributions from those who have taken 
a particular interest in the work. Membership dues are as follows: 


Sustaining Membership: Anyone desiring to give special aid to 
the Association may become a sustaining member. The annual fee 
for such membership is $25.00. 


Major Seminary Dues: Each Seminary in the Major Seminary 
Department pays an annual fee of $25.00. 


Minor Seminary Dues: Each Minor Seminary in the Minor Semi- 
nary Department pays an annual fee of $25.00. 


College and University Dues: Constituent Membership—Each 
College and University with an enrollment of more than 1,500 pays 
an annual fee of $100.00; those institutions with enrollment between 
500 and 1,500 pay $75.00 annually; institutions with enrollments of 
less than 500 pay $50.00 annually. Associate Membership—Institu- 
tions holding Associate Membership pay $25.00 per year. 


School Superintendents’ Dues: Each Superintendent in the School 
Superintendents’ Department pays an annual fee of $10.00. 


Secondary School Dues: Each institutional member in the Second- 
ary School Department pays an annual fee of $10.00. 


Elementary School Dues: Each institutional member in the Ele- 
mentary School Department pays an annual fee of $10.00. 


Special Education Dues: Each institutional member in the Special 
Education Department pays an annual fee of $5.00. 


Individual Membership: Anyone interested in the work of Catholic 
education may become a member of the Association. Individual mem- 
bership, however, should not be a substitute for institutional mem- 
bership; for example, staff members of Catholic educational institu- 
tions may become individual members, but not in place of institutional 
membership of their schools. The annual fee for individual member- 
ship in all departments, except Sustaining and School Superintendents’, 
is $4.00. 

Publications: The Association issues a quarterly Bulletin pub- 
lished in February, May, August, and November of each year. The 


August Bulletin includes the Proceedings of the Annual Meeting. 
These Bulletins and special publications are sent to all members. 


General Office of the National Catholic Educational Association 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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THE SEVENTH INTERAMERICAN CONGRESS 
ON 
CATHOLIC EDUCATION 
SAN JOSE, COSTA RICA, JANUARY 23-31, 1960 


REV. EDWARD B. ROONEY, S.J.? 
INTRODUCTION 


During the third week of January, 1960, all the air 
lanes of the Americas seemed to converge upon the de- 
lightful city of San José tucked away in the beautiful 
mountains of Costa Rica. Every plane that flew into Cesta 
Rica brought priests, brothers, sisters, laymen, and lay- 
women, delegates all to the Seventh Congress of the Inter- 
american Catholic Educational Confederation? which was 
held in San José from January 23 to 31, 1960. Thus, San 
José took its place as host city to CIEC with Bogota, Buenos 
Aires, La Paz, Rio de Janeiro, Havana, and Santiago 
(Chile) where the six previous congresses had been held 
since the founding of CIEC at Bogota in 1945. 


Though tiny in size, Costa Rica yielded to no previous 
host-country in the warmth of its welcome, in the excellence 
of its preparations, nor in its desire to make the VII Con- 
gress of CIEC a truly significant one for Catholic education 
in the Americas. To achieve this goal, no effort was spared 
—either by the civil or by the ecclesiastical authorities. 
That the goal was reached was attested to by the spontane- 
ous praise of the delegates. A greater proof of successful 
achievement will be seen in the complete record of the Con- 


*President, Jesuit Educational Association, 49 East 84th Street, 
New York 22, New York. 


* Hereafter we shall refer to the Confederation as CIEC, the initials 


of its Spanish name, Confederacién Interamericana de Educacién 
Catélica. 
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gress when it is printed. For the best proof, however, of 
success we must await the unfolding of the years to see 
how the salutary wisdom of the conclusions of the San José 
Congress has become a part of the warp and woof of 
Catholic education in the Americas. 

For one who is accustomed to attending educational con- 
ventions and conferences and to seeing these conventions 
lost in the shuffle with countless other activities going on 
at the same time in the same city, it was refreshing to wit- 
ness how much can be made of a Catholic educational con- 
vention in a Catholic country. 

For the entire week, the Congress received unstinting 
coverage in all the newspapers. On the day preceding the 
opening of the Congress, the delegates were cordially re- 
ceived, in the name of the Government of Costa Rica, by 
His Excellency, Vargas Fernandez, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and in the name of the Church by His Excellency, 
Gennaro Verolino, Apostolic Nuncio to Costa Rica and 
Special Envoy of His Holiness Pope John XXIII to the 
Congress. The opening Mass in the Cathedral at six p.m. 
on Saturday, January 23, was attended by all the impor- 
tant government and diplomatic officials. Mr. Mario 
Echandi Jiménez, President of the Republic of Costa Rica, 
sat on the presidential throne in the sanctuary. Mrs. 
Echandi and family were in the church. At the Teatro 
Nacional on Sunday morning, January 24, President 
Echandi, before an audience of all the delegates and all the 
important people of San José, formally opened the Congress. 
The acting Minister of Education, Second Vice-President 
of the Republic, Dr. Abelardo Bonilla, an educator of merit 
himself, gave a brief but learned and inspiring address 
which he closed with the plea that under the circumstances 
in which the world finds itself “CIEC is and should be a 
Congress of the spirit.” To all the expressions of warm 
welcome by the ecclesiastical and civil authorities, Msgr. 
Jorge Gémez-Ugarte, chairman of the delegation of Chile, 
and a truly great leader of Catholic education in South 
America, responded in the name of all the foreign delega- 
tions in his usual appropriate and inspiring manner. The 
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inaugural session closed with the reading by the Nuncio, 
Archbishop Verolino, of a special letter addressed to the 
Congress by His Holiness Pope John XXIII. 

The theme chosen for the San José Congress was “ihe 
Results of the Spiritual Formation Given in Catholic Col- 
leges.” In his message, the Holy Father emphasized the 
importance of solid religious instruction suited to the pres- 
ent and future needs of the student. He insisted that the 
complete religious development of the student should keep 
pace with his development in other areas, such as literature 
and science, and should serve as an adequate preparation 
for the future civic and professional responsibilities that 
will face the student. The echoes of this papal message 
were to be heard constantly during the ensuing days of the 
Congress. 

With such obvious and enthusiastic support, and with 
such a high purpose set by authorities of Church and State, 
the Congress got off to an excellent start. At the Sunday 
afternoon opening plenary session, the Very Reverend 
Caulio Mirandi, O.P., gave a careful analysis of the theme 
of the Congress before the more than four hundred dele- 
gates (some hundred and seventy from outside Costa Rica). 
His forthright statement that the results of the spiritual 
formation given in Catholic colleges were far from satis- 
factory, and his call for objectivity in recognizing the facts 
and intelligent choice of means to meet the needs of Catholic 
students, prepared the way for a very soul-searching week 
on the part of the Catholic educators from the two Ameri- 
cas. 

The long and difficult work of the regular Congress 
sessions was relieved by a series of pleasant evening ses- 
sions that included an organ recital in the Church of Our 
Lady of Guadalupe; a lecture on the “Equitable Division 
of Educational Taxes” by Dr. Alfonso Uribe Misas, Senator 
of the Republic of Colombia; one on the “Social Implica- 
tions of the School” by Dr. Maria Angeles Galino, professor 
of Education at the University of Madrid; a third on “Re- 
ligion and Moral Education in Spanish Secondary Schools” 
by Dr. Arsenio Pacics Lépez, Inspector of Secondary Edu- 
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cation, Spain; and a fourth on “Freedom of Education, 
The Right of Choice and the Right to Teach” by Rev. 
Isidro Iriarte, S.J. There was also a charming evening of 
folklore singing and dancing provided by the Folklore 
Group of the Costa Rican Institute of Tourism, and a full- 
day excursion to the Shrine of Our Lady of the Angels at 
Cartago, and to the voleano of Iraziu. 


THEME OF THE CONGRESS 


It would be difficult to evaluate a congress of CIEC 
without understanding its method of procedure. For a 
rather detailed account of this procedure, I refer readers 
to a report I wrote for the November 1956 issue of The 
National Catholic Educational Association Bulletin (Vol. 
LIII, No. 2, pp. 21-22), entitled: “Report on the Inter- 


American Catholic Educational Confederation Sixth Con- ° 


gress, Santiago, Chile, September 8-16, 1956.” It will be 
sufficient to recall here that work-groups, or commissions, 
are designated to discuss in detail: certain phases of the 
general theme of the congress. Each commission is obliged 
to report through a relator, elected by it, its conclusions on 
the aspect of the theme discussed by it. When the work 
of the commissions has been completed, plenary sessions 
begin. At these, the conclusions of the commissions are 
reported, explained, discussed, amended, and either adopted 
or rejected by the plenary session. Those conclusions that 
are adopted become the conclusions of the Congress. 

In keeping with this procedure, on Monday morning, 
January 25, 1960, the San José Congress got down to the 
business of discussing the general theme, ‘The Results of 
the Spiritual Formation Given in Catholic Colleges.” As a 
factual basis for the discussions of this theme, a question- 
naire had previously been sent by all the national federa- 
tions of Catholic colleges to its members to ascertain the 
results of the religious formation among their students. The 
following six aspects of the general theme were studied 


by the six commissions or work-groups: Piety and Re-. | 


ligious Practices; Religious Instruction—Method; Religious 
Instruction—Content; Spiritual Direction of Students; 
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Preparation for Life; and the Apostolate and Social Con- 
science. As has been the practice for several years now, 
a seventh commission dealt with the perennial problem of 
Freedom of Education. 

It would be impossible in the space of such a summary 
report as this to give the details of the conclusions reached 
by the San José Congress. Nor is this necessary for they 
will be published completely in the Proceedings of the Con- 
gress, which should appear in the not too distant future. 
The following summary of the conclusions, however, may 
be of use to readers who are interested in the thinking of 
the Congress on the important subject of the effects of 
religious training in Catholic colleges: 


Commission I on Religious Practices: This Commission 
emphasized especially the necessity of a study of religious 
‘doctrine and religious practice in conformity with the age 
-and the psychological and intellectual development of the 

students. Specific mention was made, of course, of the 
need of an increasingly intelligent use of the Sacraments 
and of assistance at Mass, as well as of the need of gradual 
and graded development of the spiritual life of the individual 
student, especially through the practice of making closed 
retreats. 


Commission II on Religious Instruction—Method: Tak- 
ing for granted the need of the thorough study of religion, 
spoken of by Commission I, Commission II went more 
deeply into ways and means of making religious knowledge 
take a deeper hold on the entire life of each student. This 
should be accomplished not merely by giving attention to 
the intellectual and psychological aspects of religious in- 
struction, but particularly by creating an environment and 
an atmosphere that are conducive to lasting religious con- 
viction. 


Commission III on Religious Instruction—Content: 
This Commission underlined the basic position in religious 
instruction and practice of Sacred Scripture and, especially, 
of the New Testament. The Commission also very wisely 
called for scientific studies on the results of religious in- 
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struction in Catholic colleges so as to discover the weak 
points and to devise ways of remedying these. 


Commission IV on Spiritual Direction of Students: This 
Commission dealt with the oft neglected theme of spiritual 
direction of Catholic students, and stressed its importance 
as the necessary complement to the religious instruction 
and to group religious practices of the college. While main- 
taining the essential character of the role of the priests in 
spiritual direction, the Commission also pointed to the role, 
in this same area of directing students, of lay religious and 
of other lay teachers. The Commission emphatically called 
for proper professional training of student counselors. 


Commission V on Vocational Orientation: After under- 
scoring, in general, the importance of vocational guidance 


and the necessity of preparing trained counselors, the Com- . 


mission went on to specify details concerning orientation 


to specific vocations such as marriage, religious vocations, © 


the professions, and business. 


The Commission also made the important point that 
vocational orientation should not stop with graduation from 
college. Colleges should use their influence to see that 
courses in professional ethics are given in the universities. 
Alumni associations and other post-school organizations 
should be geared to continue the work of the college in 
assisting graduates to take their places as Catholic leaders. 


Commission VI on the Apostolate and Social Con- 
science: After reasserting the conclusions reached on this 
important subject by the IV and VI Congresses held at Rio 
de Janeiro and at Santiago, the Commission called for 
constant activity, first, through course work, and then by 
what might be called laboratory work in the school, in the 
parish, and in the community, to promote the social doc- 
trine of the Church. This Commission called attention to 
the danger of Communistic infiltration into Catholic colleges. 


Commission VII on Freedom of Education: This Com- 
mission contributed to the work of the Congress a new and 
a more explicit declaration of the fundamental ethical 
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principles that lie at the base of our claims to the right of 
political freedom of education. 

As this writer has emphasized on previous occasions, 
the method of conducting CIEC congresses which, inci- 
dentally, is very similar to the method of conducting nearly 
all international congresses, has much to commend it. It 
provides for detailed discussion by small groups of restricted 
phases of a broad subject; it forces these groups to come 
to grips with a particular aspect of the subject, and to 
come up with very specific recommendations and conclu- 
sions. By making it possible to have these conclusions dis- 
cussed and modified by plenary meetings and voted upon 
by authorized delegates, it achieves the very worthwhile 
result of an entire meeting reaching some valuable con- 
clusions. This procedure has enabled CIEC to build up a 
very substantial body of agreement on some of the most 
perplexing problems confronting Catholic education in the 
Americas. 

Even this brief report would be incomplete were I to 
fail to say a word about the meetings of the Consejo Inter- 
americano. The Consejo is made up of the presidents (or 
their delegates) of the various National Catholic Educa- 
tional Associations or Federations. It constitutes the gov- 
erning body of CIEC. Between congresses of ‘CIEC, the 
organization is ruled by its president and permanent (exec- 
utive) committee located at the headquarters of the Asso- 
ciation in Bogota, Colombia. 

The Consejo Interamericano met for four full days 
preceding the opening of the Congress of CIEC in San 
José. Another long session had to be held after the excur- 
sion to Cartago, so as to complete the business of CIEC. 
Since the Consejo Interamericano meets in full session only 
on the occasion of a congress of CIEC, and once between 
congresses, one can well imagine the volume of business that 
has to be transacted. 

Some items of business transacted by the Consejo Inter- 
americano will be of particular interest to Americans. After 
several years of negotiation, an agreement was reached by 
CIEC and the International Office of Catholic Education at 
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the Hague (OIEC). The agreement was very carefully 
drawn up so as to preserve the independence of both organi- 
zations. According to the agreement, OIEC will take no 
action in matters pertaining to education in the Americas 
without previous consultation with CIEC. When OIEC has 
to be represented in Latin America, it will commit this 
representation to CIEC which, in turn, promises to faith- 
fully carry out such commitments. When OIEC is invited 
to send representation to meetings in non-American coun- 
tries, at which problems concerning Catholic education in 
the Americas are treated, it will endeavor to see that CIEC 
has an opportunity to send delegates to such meetings. 
When CIEC needs to be represented at meetings in other 
continents, the OIEC will use its facilities to find the com- 
petent personnel for such missions. 


An agreement was also reached between CIEC and the 
Union Internationale Pour La Liberté d’Enseignement 
(UILE) which is a non-sectarian organization whose pur- 
‘pose is to work throughout the world for complete freedom 
in private education. 

The election of the president for CIEC is the function of 
the Consejo Interamericano. At the meeting held on Fri- 
day, January 22, this function was carried out and Father 
J. Eustasio Pieschacé6n, S.J., was reelected president. In 


keeping with another of the funttions, the Consejo voted 
that its next meeting will be held at Bogota, Colombia, in 


August 1961, about a year and a half before the next Con- 
gress; and that the next CIEC Congress will be held at 
Quito, Ecuador, in 1968. 


SOME GENERAL IMPRESSIONS OF CIEC 


Having attended most of the sessions of the Consejo 
Interamericano and all of the sessions of the Seventh Con- 
gress of CIEC in San José, and having had an opportunity 
for discussions with representatives of many Latin Ameri- 
can countries, I have formed a very clear impression that 


* Headquarters of UILE are located at 141 rue de Grenelle, Paris 
VII, France. M. Edouard Lizop is Secretary-General. 
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CIEC has proved to be an exceedingly important educa- 
tional organization in the Americas. Catholic education in 
Latin America today shows a solidarity, a self-confidence, 
and a unity which are in sharp contrast with what they 
were when I attended my first CIEC Congress, held in 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, October 5-15, 1946. It is obvious 
that the communication among Catholic educators that has 
come as a result of CIEC has served as a powerful stimulus 
to strengthen the various national associations of Catholic 
education. This, in turn, has led to the growth of unity in 
Catholic education in all of Central and South America. 
And, as generally happens, unity has brought strength. 

A North American might at times be tempted to think 
that his co-workers south of the Rio Grande are too pre- 
occupied with the problem of freedom of education. A 
deeper acquaintance, however, with the problems of Catho- 
lic education in Latin America soon convinces one of the 
justification for this preoccupation. Another impression 
that I had in coming away from San José was that in the 
matter of freedom of education considerable progress has 
been made. This was clear from the reports made to the 
Consejo Interamericano by the presidents of the various 
national federations and also from the casual remarks made 
in the plenary sessions. It came out, particularly however, 
in the discussions of the Commission on Freedom of Educa- 
tion. It is my conviction that in many of the countries of 
South America today there is a better understanding of the 
principles underlying freedom of education than there was, 
let us say, twenty years ago. That this understanding has 
paid dividends is clear from the present legal situation of 
private education in such countries as Argentina, Brazil, 
and Chile. Reports of the delegates of these countries indi- 
cated clearly that the provisions for recognition of the 
rights and place of private education and for its right to 
financial assistance by the government are ever so much 
better than they were before, and, in some cases, rather 
ideal. Much of this progress, too, is the result of the funda- 
mental unity and strength that can trace their origins back 
to the CIEC. 
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At the VI Congress of CIEC held in Santiago, Chile, in 
1956, a recommendation was made that a seminar be held 
within six months to study the problem of the freedom of 
education and to organize an Inter-American Secretariat on 
Freedom of Education. The seminar was held in Monte- 
video, Uruguay, from December 23 to December 28, 1957, 
and a document embodying the fundamental principles con- 
cerned with the freedom of education was drawn up by 
top-flight clerical and lay representatives from Argentina, 
Brazil, Colombia, Chile, Ecuador, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela. The Montevideo statement on the 
freedom of education is the finest thing that I have read on 
the subject. This statement, together with the reformula- 
tion of some of the basic principles made at the San José 
meeting of CIEC will, from now on, bé required reading 
for anyone who attempts to study the question of freedom 
of education. 

Delegates to the Consejo Interamericano were disturbed 
to learn that the Secretariat on Freedom of Education, 
which was to be established at Montevideo, has not been 
functioning. This fact may be due to the political and finan- 
cial crisis that Uruguay has gone through in the past few 
years. Whatever the cause, the Consejo Interamericano 
appointed one of its members to investigate the situation. 
If it is found that Montevideo cannot carry on the work of 
the Secretariat on Freedom of Education, it will be moved 
to another country. 

If I were asked to point out a deficiency in the operation 
of CIEC, I would mention the small representation of lay- 
men at the congresses of CIEC. While a fair number of 
laymen and laywomen attended the meeting in Costa Rica, 
their numbers were nothing in comparison with the position 
that laymen are now assuming in Catholic education 
throughout the Americas. It is my belief that all the dele- 
gations to CIEC congresses should make it a matter of 
fixed policy to have several lay members, both men and 


*Boletin Informative, published by the Confederacién Interameri- 
cana de Educacién Catélica, Apartado 401, Bogota, Colombia; Numero 
Especial—October-December, 1957. 
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women, included in their number. This would be a way of 
emphasizing the importance of the apostolate of teaching; 
it would also be a way of indicating that laymen are an 
essential part of Catholic education. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN LATIN AMERICA 

As might be expected at an Inter-American Congress 
on Catholic Education, there was considerable talk of the 
concern of Catholic educators and the Catholic hierarchy 
over the lot of Latin American students studying abroad 
and, particularly, in the United States. Fortunately, at this 
Congress, and, particularly at the meeting of the Consejo 
Interamericano, I was able to report some substantial im- 
provements in the situation, at least as far as the United 
States was concerned. 

In my report on the VI Congress of CIEC, held in 
Santiago, Chile, in 1956, which appeared in the November 
1956 issue of The National Catholic Educational Association 
Bulletin,® I made mention of the projected publication of a 
Spanish guide to Catholic colleges and universities in the 
United States and of a complete list of Newman Clubs in 
the United States, together with names and addresses of 
Newman Club directors, for the use of Latin Americans; 
and, finally, my belief, and that of Father William Cunning- 
ham, C.S.C., of the necessity for establishing a foreign 
student desk in the office of The National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association in Washington, D. C. I was able to tell 
the Costa Rican meeting of the Consejo Interamericano that 
although the list of Newman Club directors has not yet 
been completed, through the good offices of the Catholic 
Committee on Inter-American Student Problems, the Guia 
de Informacién® has been published and circulated through- 
out Latin America. The three thousand copies of the first 
edition were soon exhausted, and a second revised edition 
of six thousand copies had to be printed. 

*Vol. LIII, No. 2, pp. 19-36. 
*Guia de Informacién sobre las Institutiones Catélicas Estadouni- 


denses: Catholic Committee on Inter-American Student Problems, 
Our Sunday Visitor Building, Huntington, Indiana, U.S.A. 
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I was particularly happy to report that an International 
Exchange Section has been set up in the office of The 
National Catholic Educational Association in Washington, 
D. C., and that Miss Patricia Burns is in charge of it. 
These announcements brought much pleasure to the presi- 
dents of the national federations of Catholic education of 
Central and South America. 

Many members of the Consejo Interamericano were 
already aware of the meeting of the Committee of Inter- 
American Bishops that had been held in Washington, D. C., 
in early November, 1959, and expressed great satisfaction 
over the results of the meeting. Although the minutes of 
the meetings of the Consejo Interamericano are not for pub- 
lication, I am sure that there would be no objection to 
mentioning the fact that the report of a special subcommit- 
tee, approved by the Consejo Interamericano, recommended 
that an expression of the sincere appreciation of the Con- 
sejo Interamericano be sent to the Committee of Inter- 
American Bishops for the action taken in Washington to 
‘improve the situation of Latin American students outside 
their own country and, particularly, in the United States. 
The same report also called for an expression of apprecia- 
tion to The National Catholic Educational Association for 
the establishment of the International Exchange Section. It 
felt that the establishment of this Section within the NCEA 
would stimulate the establishment of information centers in 
all of the countries of Latin America now that there was a 
special office in the United States with which they could 
easily establish contact. The report also called upon the 
Consejo Interamericano to request the Inter-American Com- 
mittee of Bishops to use its good services for the creation 
of some scholarships for carefully selected Latin Americans 
to do post-graduate studies in the United States and 
Canada. It suggested that some of these scholarships could 
be earmarked for laymen to be trained in Catholic institu- 
tions in the United States and Canada and later to assume 
positions in ministries of education and other key spots in 
their governments. The report closed with the request that 
the Inter-American Committee of Bishops use its good 
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offices to encourage The National Catholic Educational As- 
sociation and its counterpart organizations in Canada to an 
ever-increasing participation in CIEC. 

These references to the special report prepared for and 
approved by the Consejo Interamericano are indicative of 
the keen desire on the part of Latin Americans for closer 
cooperation between the educational associations and insti- 
tutions of their countries and those of the United States 
and Canada. 

Two further thoughts occur to me in connection with 
the relationships between Catholic education in the United 
States and in Latin America. The first is that to give tangi- 
ble proof of the undoubted interest of American Catholic 
educators in Latin America, we should see to it that we send 
large delegations to the next congress of CIEC which is to 
be held in Quito, Ecuador, in 1968. At Costa Rica, the 
writer of this report was the only official delegate from the 
United States. Two others had indicated that they would 
attend but, at the last minute, were prevented from doing 
so. It is true that in Costa Rica a number of other Ameri- 
cans were present and made their presence felt; for 
example, the American Franciscan Fathers (Third Order 
Regular) who conduct two colleges in San José, and who are 
doing excellent work in Costa Rica, took an active part in 
the Congress. They could not, however, be called a part of 
the American delegation. Two American Sisters from 
Adrian, Michigan, were on the delegation of the Dominican 
Republic. They, too, were very articulate in the Congress. 
But neither could they be considered part of the American 
delegation. It is my sincere hope that special means will be 
taken to see that a strong delegation from the United States 
goes to the next CIEC Congress in Quito in 1968. 

The second thought is that many of the problems that 
concern Latin American educators today, particularly in the 
realm of freedom of education, may one day be our prob- 
lems in the United States; or, at least, we may have very 
similar problems to theirs. Hence, in this struggle for 
freedom of education there is much we can learn from our 
association with our brother-educators south of the Rio 
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Grande. Personally, I can see no solution to the financial 
problems of private education in the United States unless 
We manage, in the years ahead, to secure some state aid. 
Many of the countries in Latin America have been all 
through this problem. The documentation that they have 
built up on this subject will be of tremendous interest and 
help to us in North America if and when the day comes that 
we decide to make an all-out effort to secure state aid for 
private schools. 

Reference has been made to the statement of the Mon- 
tevideo Conference on Freedom of Education and also to 
the restatement made by the VII Commission of CIEC at 
Costa Rica on the fundamental bases for the freedom of 
education. As mentioned above, I know of no other docu- 
ments which synthesize so well the Catholic doctrine on the 
freedom of education. Association with people, both lay and 
religious—and it must be remembered that these documents 
were the joint work of lay and religious—cannot but help 
to stimulate us toward a deeper understanding of our own 
éducational problems. 


CONCLUSION 


By way of conclusion to this report on the Seventh Con- 
gress of CIEC, held at San José, Costa Rica, I should like 
to mention some of the highlights that come back to me each 
time I think of the Congress. There was, first of all, the 
stirring address of Our Holy Father John XXIII, in which 
he put his finger on one of the critical areas of Catholic 
education and called upon Catholic educators to consider 
very objectively whether the religious formation given in 
our schools was producing the results that he and the 
Church had a right to expect. The implication was that 
there was much room for improvement and his stirring 
message went on to specify some of the areas where im- 
provement should be made. 

Another highlight of the Congress was the presence of 
the President of the Republic of Costa Rica at the opening 
Mass and at the inaugural session held in the Teatro 
Nacional. The leadership shown by President Don Mario 
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Echandi Jiménez was naturally followed by many other 
government officials and by members of the diplomatic 
corps. It was thrilling to see how much could be made, and 
was made, of the meeting of a group of Catholic educators. 

The smooth conduct of the entire Congress was unques- 
tionably due to the long months of preparation under the 
leadership of the Rev. Antonio Troyo Calderén, President 
of the Consejo Interamericano de Educacién Catélica, and 
the Rev. Miguel Chaverri A., O.P., Secretary-General of 
the Committee on Organization of the Seventh CIEC 
Congress. 

The address by Senator Uribe Misas of Colombia on 
Equitable Distribution of Educational Taxes was unques- 
tionably one of the highlights of the Congress. His address, 
the result of long years of experience and long years of 
struggling for freedom of education in Colombia, was 
picked up by the press of Costa Rica and other Latin 
American countries and will, I am sure, have a great impact 
in political circles. As a result of his address, Senator Uribe 
Misas was named chairman of the subcommittee of the VII 
Commission which reformulated the basic philosophical 
principles on the question of freedom of education. 

Another highlight of the Congress was the lecture given 
by Dr. Maria Angeles Galino in which, with masterful skill, 
she pointed out the danger of the school and the college 
monopolizing functions which properly belong to other 
agencies, particularly the family. I hope that means will be 
sought to make Dr. Galino’s lecture available to English 
readers. It was that good. 

As Special Envoy of His Holiness to the Costa Rica 
Congress, His Excellency Archbishop Verolino presided at 
all the plenary sessions of the Congress. Nor was his 
presence merely for the decor of the splendid auditorium 
put at the disposal of the Congress by the Salesian Sisters 
of Colegio Maria Auxiliadora. Several times Archbishop 
Verolino intervened in the discussion, and on two occasions 
he was called upon to break a tie vote. Each time, he ex- 
plained with perfect clarity his very sound view of the 
situation and with no hesitation whatsoever broke the tie. 
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His presence and his active participation in the Congress, 
in the name of the Holy Father, were a source of constant 
admiration on the part of the delegates and of encourage- 
ment in the work of Catholic education. 

To me, personally, one of the highlights of the Congress 
was a little talk given at one of the meetings of the VII 
Commission on Freedom of Education, by Mons. Francis Op 
de Coul, President of the International Office of Education 
at The Hague. The talk, given at the request of the mem- 
bers of the Commission, outlined the development of free- 
dom of education in Holland from the time immediately 
following the French Revolution until the new constitution 
of 1848 which granted freedom of education, by law, but 
which did nothing to help private education. He went on to 
tell how in 1880 Protestants and Catholics formed a coali- 
tion which underscored the inequity of insisting on obliga- 
tory attendance and not giving freedom of choice. This 
coalition ultimately led to the 1920 reform of the School 
Law which granted not only freedom of education and free- 
dom of choice but also equality of support for public and 
private institutions. The result was that Holland now pays 
exactly the same for a child in a private school as it does 
for one in a public school. Just as it pays for the building 
and equipment of a public school so it does the same for 
the building and equipment of a private school. It also pays 
salaries of teachers of private education on an equal basis 
with public education. These provisions now apply all 
through kindergarten, primary, secondary, and higher edu- 
cation. It was stimulating to hear from a person who had 
lived and worked through the struggle for equality how 
Holland, one of the smallest nations in the world, has 
become a shining example for the rest of the world of true 
democracy in the matter of freedom of education. 

The last highlight I wish to mention is the skillful lead- 
ership which the Consejo Interamericano and CIEC itself 
has had during the presidency of Father Pieschacén. The 
fact that the Consejo took so little time to reelect him to his 
office is evidence enough that others feel the same as I do 
about his masterful direction. 
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I am very grateful for the honor conferred on me by His 
Excellency, Most Reverend William E. Cousins, D.D., Arch- 
bishop of Milwaukee, President General of The National 
Catholic Educational Association, and by Monsignor Fred- 
erick G. Hochwalt, its Executive Secretary, in asking me to 
represent the Association at the CIEC Congress in Costa 
Rica. I trust that my presence at the meeting and my par- 
ticipation in the discussions at the meetings of the Consejo 
Interamericano, at the Commission meetings, and at the 
plenary sessions helped somewhat toward the strengthening 
of the solidarity of Catholic education in the Americas. I 
hope, too, that it served as an example of the deep interest 
Catholic educators in the United States have in the growth 
and development of Catholic education in Central and South 
America. 





TELEVISION IN THE SERVICE OF EDUCATION 
Mr. JOHN M. CULKIN, S.J." 


“We paternally exhort Catholics well-qualified by their 
learning, sound doctrine and knowledge of the arts—and 
in particular clerics, and members of religious orders and 
congregations—to turn their attention to this new art and 
give their active cooperation, so that whatever benefits the 
past and true progress have contributed to the mind’s de- 
velopment may also be employed in full measure to the 
advantage of television.” 


Pope Pius XII: Miranda Prorsus 


I am always more than slightly suspect of articles 
prefaced with quotations from the Pope. Somehow one gets 
the impression that behind the irenic and protective screen 
of papal camouflage an ambush of the first magnitude is 
being plotted. But the risk of this possible misinterpreta- 
tion was taken in this instance because the topic is so vital 
to Catholic education and because the quote is so vital to 
the topic. 

Television has undergone a faster growth than any major 
innovation in the history of technology. For technical, eco- 
nomic, and social reasons it burst from 200,000 homes in 
1948 to over 50,000,000 homes in 1960. A whole generation 
of elementary and high school students has never known a 
world without television. This rapid growth has so outsped 
the script that our thinking has not had a chance to keep 
up with it. We have had far more reactions to it than we 
have had thoughts about it. This is true of purely commer- 
cial television and is becoming increasingly true about edu- 
cational television, since the same power and persuasiveness 
of the medium is now at the service of education. 

Although most people have very definite opinions about 
commercial television, their reactions to the concept of 
educational TV run the gamut from Ding Dong School and 
Russian at daybreak to vague notions about the use of 
marionettes to teach metaphysics. 

The variety and obscurity of popular thinking about 


1 Woodstock College, Woodstock, Maryland. 
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educational television is often traceable to the highly 
analogous nature of the concept, the geographical limits 
of many experiments, and the distracting volume of regular 
commercial broadcasting. And yet in the shadow of the 
TV industry, educational television has been growing with 
an intelligent balance and sense of direction which can 
make it the modern age’s most powerful educational force. 
This year more than half a million American students will 
be taking part of their formal credit courses by television. 
And over four million students will be reached by some 
form of in-school use of television. 

All in all it seems that this is a most propitious hour 
for the genie of television to have been let out of the bottle. 
Problems of quantity and quality in education have kept 
administrative fingers nervously close to the panic button 
for years. Rising enrollments and the need for additional 
teachers, buildings, and specialized equipment will be with 
us for a long time. The rapid growth of research and learn- 
ing has every subject in the curriculum in a state of flux 
and has triggered a mounting demand for adult education 
programs. These problems press with added urgency on 
Catholic education whose resources are already at the strain- 
ing point. No one is naive enough to suggest that television 
will neatly dispose of all these problems. But one thing is 
certain. Problems of this proportion cannot be solved 
through conventional means. We will never be able to 
assemble teachers enough or bricks enough to multiply 
educational facilities to meet student demands. Television, 
however, can multiply a faculty without hiring a teacher. 
It can duplicate buildings without laying a brick. What is 
needed now is a theory of limits to determine the relative 
and instrumental function it can fill in the total educational 
picture. 


TELEVISION IS NEUTRAL 


The phantasmagoria of commercial television can ob- 
scure the essential nature of television. The much-used 
word medium can perhaps underscore the essentially neu- 
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tral character of television. It is a means of communication, 
a channel, a transmitter, not a transformer. If television 
is viewed under this essential formality, it follows that the 
relation of television to education fits rather under the 
analogy of a weapon being added to an arsenal, than of an 
enemy being added to an alliance. Like writing and print- 
ing, television is an indifferent instrument whose efficiency 
is determined by the intelligence, imagination, and skill 
of those who use it. It can carry good or bad teaching with 
equal voltage and equal clarity. 


But, as with many things modern, actual mediocrity or 
imagined abuse is easier to detect than is potential excel- 
lence. It is said that some Egyptians objected to the intro- 
duction of writing because they thought it would dull the 
memories of men. Centuries later opposition to the print- 
ing press and the wider dissemination of books was based 
on a fear that the function and authority of the teacher 
would be undermined. Today the elders of the educational 
tribe face the challenges and decisions occasioned by a new 
medium of communication. Those who know the past and 
apply its lessons will avoid the censure history is again 
preparing for those educational reactionaries who are 
destined to repeat the errors of the past. 


Perhaps the most salutary atmosphere for a considera- 
tion of educational television would be achieved by project- 
ing oneself back into the decision-making moments 
occasioned by Guttenberg’s invention of moveable type. 
Many of the educational opportunities and problems will 
be remarkably similar. Another helpful device would be 
an educational meditation before a blank TV screen, with 
the deepening realization that this medium is intrinsically 
capable of bringing the best of the world’s cultural and 
educational resources to life—at the touch of my hand and 
in response to my demand. 


LIMITs OF THIS TREATMENT 


Treating a complex topic like educational television is 
like picking up a snake. You can’t touch one part of the 
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beast’s anatomy without getting a wiggle from the rest of 
the organism. So although everything cannot be said at 
once and all the aspects of the problem cannot be handled 
in a brief article, it is hoped that this paper can bring into 
a single locus the highlights of what is relevant in the 
current ETV literature. Much of the material will be old 
hat to those who are in immediate contact with the field, 
but the general intention will be to assemble the data perti- 
nent for those interested in the potential of ETV and faced 
with decisions in this area. Although there is no complete 
survey available of the contribution of Catholic education 
to educational broadcasting, individual examples of such 
activity will be cited in the course of this article to point 
the way to possible imitation by schools in similar educa- 
tional circumstances. 

One fact should be of special interest and encourage- 
ment to Catholic educators. Fr. Franklin Dunham, Chief 
of Radio and Television for the U. S. Office of Education 
and former educational director for NBC, has been in the 
field of ETV since he first did preliminary experimentation 


as early as 1935. Writing in America in 1956, he pays the 
following tribute to one of our fellow Catholic educators: 


So far as the writer can discover, the man who pio- 
neered the whole field of educational television is Rev. 
Roswell C. Williams, S.J., of the Creighton University, 
Omaha, Neb. ... Father Williams came along in 1945, 
when television was finally revived toward the end of 
World War II. Over experimental station WOW-TV, 
Omaha, he produced the first programs linking televi- 
sion with the teaching of biology (and later dentistry) 
as a practical subject for young doctors in training, 
and for even more doctors in practice who wished to 
keep abreast of new developments in their profession. 


Let me make a few general and obvious qualifications 
before we leave the launching pad. Television is not going 
to supplant education as we know it, nor is it going to 
solve all of education’s problems. The book didn’t accomp- 
lish either of these things and neither will the screen, but 
the image of the blank page and the blank screen should 
provide a sane and balanced framework for judging the 
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educational role of television. We have put both St. Paul 
and Mickey Spillane on the blank page. The blank screen 
will be just as docile to our decisions. 


The Holy See has been very quick to encourage positive 
cooperation in this field, as the introductory quote from 
Pope Pius XII indicates. His encyclical, Miranda Prorsus, 
which treats of motion pictures, radio and television, is 
much more than a set of negative norms for moral watch- 
dogs; it opens all the stops in its analysis of the power of 
TV and encourages the fullest and most intelligent coopera- 
tion possible. No professional television writer could have 
hoped for a fuller or more balanced treatment. In Febru- 
ary 1959, Pope John added momentum to this encyclical 
by establishing the Pontifical Commission for Motion Pic- 
tures, Radio and Television. 


Even the most negative critics of educational television 
admit that it can play both a direct and supplementary 
role in education. The nature of this role will vary with 
age groups, subjects, and other individual circumstances, 
and each television agency will contribute to these basic 
and supplementary needs in varying degrees. For purposes 
of exposition the field will be divided into four general 
areas: commercial networks, commercial stations, non- 
commercial ETV stations, and closed-circuit systems. 


1. COMMERCIAL NETWORKS 


Most of the more than five hundred commercial stations 
in the United States are affiliated with one or more of the 
three national networks. Without attempting to white- 
wash any electronic sepulchers, it is reasonable to point 
out that the blanket anathemas which have been tossed at 
the TV industry within the past year have dwelt overlong 
on the obvious shortcomings and often overlooked the sub- 
stantial educational and cultural contributions of the 
medium. The volume of programs is so great, the oppor- 
tunity for viewing so brief, and the possibility for advance 
judgment so slight, that this oversight is somewhat under- 
standable. Although there will not be space to investigate 
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the cultural programming of the networks, even a brief 
survey would have to mention the quality programs in the 
fields of drama, music, news, science, documentaries, and 
social questions. 

But in the area of direct teaching over network facili- 
ties, Continental Classroom has the field to itself. This 
NBC network program was the first to present a full col- 
lege course to a national audience. Dr. Harvey White of 
the University of California taught a course in Modern 
Physics which was aimed at improving the teaching of 
high school science. Preliminary statistics indicate that 
an average daily audience of more than 270,000 viewers 
watched the program which was broadcast each weekday 
from 6:30-7:00 A.M. Despite rather late notification, 241 
colleges offered credit for the course. Of the 3,000 students 
who registered for credit 70 per cent completed the course 
satisfactorily, 5 per cent failed, and 25 per cent dropped 
out. The University of California topped the list of en- 
rollments with 215 students of whom 40 per cent were 
teachers. 

This year Dr. White’s course is being repeated from 
6:00-6:30 A.M., and Dr. John Baxter of the University of 
Florida is teaching a course in Modern Chemistry from 
6:30-7:00 A.M. More than two hundred colleges are offer- 
ing credit for this one hundred and sixty lecture course 
which is in color. Dr. Baxter’s special TV textbook, Modern 
Chemistry, has sold more than 50,000 copies. The combined 
audience for these programs has climbed over the million 
mark, and this one hour teaching period provides instruc- 
tion that would otherwise require 1,333 science teachers 
in as many classrooms. Over the past two years fifty-two 
different Catholic colleges have cooperated for the project 
by giving credit for at least one of the courses. The physics 
course is being televised in Japan this year, and some in- 
stallments have dubbed in German, French, and Spanish 
for trial telecasting in Europe. 

But the educational significance of these programs lies 
beyond their natural power to teach science or their pre- 
ternatural power to lure people out of bed at the first hint 
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of dawn. Continental Classroom provides a national show- 
case for the educational potential of television. No one 
need make a hegira to Hagerstown or take a slow boat to 
Pittsburgh to realize the teaching potential of the 21-inch 
screen, when Dr. Baxter’s classroom is as close as the 
nearest TV set. One’s interest in chemistry need not extend 
beyond the martini-mixing stage for him to appreciate the 
professional quality and inherent potential of such a pro- 
gram. I rejoined the dawn patrol this morning to reinforce 
my phantasms for the following paragraph. 

Baxter is a pro. He is completely on top of his subject. 
He is acknowledged by his peers to be one of the finest 
teachers in the country. He has had twenty years of teach- 
ing experience in his subject. Added to these personal quali- 
ties is the fact that he prepares each half-hour lecture for 
at least twelve hours, that he has a crew of twenty-one 
people to help him perfect the class, that he has the finest 
possible equipment and visual aids at his disposal, that he 
sees the video tape version of each class and is constantly 
checking his techniques. As the circus manager said to the 
human cannonball: “Where would I find another man of 
your caliber?” 

But talking about the teaching potential of television 
on paper is somewhat like trying to explain the use of the 
hula hoop without a hula hoop. There is just no substitute 
for simply giving it a whirl. Fortify yourself with hot cof- 
fee and take in the Modern Chemistry program some morn- 
ing (in color, if possible). Even at 6:30 A.M. when the 
threshold of resistance to new ideas is at its psychological 
highest, scepticism will dissolve under the catalytic influ- 
ence of Dr. Baxter. 


2. COMMERCIAL STATIONS 
Although individual stations do not have network re- 
sources and cannot give prime time for programs, they can 
be sensitive and adaptable to local educational needs. 
Modern Language. More than thirty commercial stations 
have presented courses in modern language within the past 
two years. The languages have included: French, Spanish, 
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German, English (for the foreign born), and Russian. 
Some Catholic colleges presenting programs have been St. 
John’s (Brooklyn), Notre Dame (Maryland), and Seattle. 
Sunrise Semester. More than 100,000 New Yorkers daily 
turned out at the godly hour of 6:30 A.M. for Professor 
Floyd Zulli’s half-hour lectures on Comparative Literature. 
Local book stores sold out the titles he was discussing and 
last year the tapes of the program were shown in Baltimore 
and other cities. N.Y.U. repeated the series last year with 
courses in physics, sociology, history and literature. This 
year’s courses are on the history of western civilization 
and on the history of art. 

Community Campus. St. Louis University, which has done 
extensive pioneering in television education on the non- 
commercial educational station, is offering a four-year cur- 
riculum in basic education over a local commercial] station. 
The programs will be televised over KTVI from 7 to 9 A.M. 
each Saturday. During the four years, twenty-four differ- 
ent courses will be offered, with three courses offered in each 
fifteen-week semester. Guides and examinations for home 
study will be provided and graduates will receive a “Basic 
Education Certificate.” 


Combined Station. Central Michigan has the nation’s first 
combined educational rommercial station. Michigan State 
broadcasts a total of thirty-eight and a half hours weekly, 
and the TV Corporation of Michigan broadcasts commer- 
cially for the remaining time. There are five other stations 
which are classified as commercial but which are licensed 
to educational institutions, three of which are Catholic 
colleges—Loyola University (New Orleans), University of 
Notre Dame, and St. Norbert College. 


New York Regents. For the past two years the New York 
State Board of Regents has leased 25 hours of time per 
week from the commercial channel WPIX in New York 
City. Seventeen and a half hours of programs are broad- 
cast for in-school, direct teaching and the remaining seven 
and a half hours are used for special programs and the in- 
service training of teachers. 
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38. NON-COMMERCIAL EDUCATIONAL STATIONS 


The Federal Communications Commission has allocated 
two hundred and sixty-seven channels for exclusive use in 
non-commercial educational broadcasting. Of these chan- 
nels, eighty-eight are in the VHF (very high frequency) 
band and can be received on the ordinary TV set. The 
remaining one hundred and seventy-nine channels are in the 
UHF (ultra high frequency) band and require a UHF con- 
verter for reception on the ordinary television set. (These 
UHF adapters cost about $30.) At the present time there 
are forty-five educational stations on the air—thirty-four 
on the VHF frequencies and eleven on the UHF frequencies. 
The first non-commercial educational station, KUHT in 
Houston, began operation in May 1953 and reached an 
audience of 800,000 people. The present ETV stations 
reach more than sixty million viewers. These stations are 
usually licensed to individual schools or school districts, or 
to community organizations representing the educational 
and cultural groups of the area. 


The average ETV station has cost about $350,000 for 
studio and transmission equipment. Annual budgets run 
around $150,000, although some of the larger stations spend 
considerably more than this amount. Thus far the Ford 
Foundation has given matching grants of at least $100,000 
in equipment to the ETV stations in the National ETV net- 
work. Recently the Foundation allocated over $2,000,000 to 
equip each of the stations with video tape recorders, each 
of which cost about $47,000. Foundations and community 
groups have been generous in their contributions, and the 
multiple ownership of a station by several educational and 
cultural groups eases the individual burden. A contribution 
of $1 from each student benefiting from the ETV station in 
any city would practically solve any station’s financial prob- 
lems. In the early days of operation a station can economize 


by taking advantage of the filmed and taped courses avail-- 


able for use. 
Since many cities do not have an ETV station and since 
the programming policies of these stations vary from city 
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to city, the following examples will highlight some of the 
varying educational experiments which have taken place 
within the past five years. 


Pittsburgh. Pittsburgh is one of the two American cities to 
have two educational television stations. (Oklahoma City 
is the other.) They are owned and operated by a commu- 
nity organization representing educational, business, cul- 
tural, and civic institutions. During school hours the 
channels broadcast programs for in-school use both in the 
elementary and secondary schools. There have been such 
courses in elementary science, Russian, French and mathe- 
matics. There are credit courses for adults in high school 
and college subjects. During the summer the stations broad- 
cast make-up work for students who need special help in 
math, English, history and science. WQED offers a com- 
plete program in adult education and has presented pro- 
grams such as “Creative Writing,” “Adventures in the 
Arts,” “Ideas and Ideals,” “Arts and the Gods,” and “Typ- 
ing and Shorthand for You.” Two years ago Robert Frost 
read and explained his poetry to the Pittsburgh classes 


studying American literature, and the station has presented 
people like Dr. Jonas Salk, Harold Urey, William Foxwell 
Albright, Henry Steele Commager, Martha Graham, Dame 
Edith Sitwell, and Bruce Catton. 


Under the leadership of Diocesan Superintendent, Msgr. 
John McDowell, and of Sister Mary Rosalie, the television 
coordinator, the Catholic schools of Pittsburgh are taking a 
prominent part in the in-school programs. There are 1,123 
classrooms in the diocese which are currently using televi- 
sion for basic instruction in science for the fifth and sixth 
grades and for junior high school, in physics, and in devel- 
opmental reading for the seventh and eighth grades. Teach- 
ers in the seventh and eighth grades are taking in-service 
work in developmental reading. Teachers from the diocesan 
schools have taught in-school programs over these stations. 
Diocesan elementary and secondary schools in Boston, New 
Orleans, St. Louis, and Raleigh are also using television for 
direct teaching. 
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Educational Network. Alabama has the nation’s first ETV 
network with three stations combining to broadcast ap- 
proximately sixty-six hours each week. The network teaches 
80 per cent of the state’s population and more than two 
hundred and fifty schools are utilizing the network’s tele- 
vised lessons either for direct teaching or enrichment. The 
FCC recently reserved eight more UHF channels for this 
network. Many believe that ETV will have the status of a 
fourth major national network within the next five years. 


Detroit-UHF. Despite the technical problems involved in 
UHF broadcasting, Detroit has one of the most successful 
ETV programs in operation. More than 50,000 sets have 
been equipped with the UHF converter to pick up WTVS 
Channel 56 which broadcasts from three separate studios— 
at the University of Detroit, Wayne University, and the 
Detroit Public Schools. All Detroit public schools are 
equipped to receive the forty-two live programs which are 
weekly prepared for the schools. The University of Detroit 
has offered college credit courses in theology, history, psy- 
chology, English, and Spanish. Credit students register for 
- the course, purchase the texts, and visit the campus regu- 
larly for discussion, questions, and testing. 


National Program for Public Schools. This national pro- 
gram, which has completed two full years of operation, is 
a nation-wide project in the use of television for teaching 
large classes ranging in size from about 90 to 700 pupils. 
The experiment has involved more than 100,000 students 
from the third to twelfth grades and over 1,000 teachers in 
more than 200 school systems. 


Literacy. Station WKNO-TV in Memphis has broadcast a 
literacy series to teach the estimated 50,000 illiterates in the 
area. It is estimated that there are 700 million illiterate 
people in the world. Father José Salcedo of Colombia runs 
one of the most extensive educational ventures in the world 
through his radio network in Colombia which broadcasts 
six h urs a day to an estimated 1,000,000 pupils. 


Low Power TV. In smaller communities and medium-sized 
cities low power television stations can provide quality serv- 
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ice at relatively low rates. A low power station can be fully 
equipped for as little as $50,000 and can operate at an 
annual budget of about $30,000. Quality of transmission 
and costs both depend on antenna height and the nature of 
the terrain. 


Twin Cities Area. The fifteen private colleges of Minnesota 
(seven of which are Catholic colleges) have pooled their 
resources to present the Minnesota Private College Hour 
(8-9 P.M. on weekdays) and other full length courses on 
KTCA, the Twin Cities’ educational channel. During the 
past two years Catholic colleges have presented credit 
courses in philosophy, English, music, Scripture, and Far 
East Asia studies. Sister Inez Hilger of the College of St. 
Benedict presented a full-length course in anthropology and 
this year Sister Annette of the College of St. Catherine is 
teaching a 75-lecture course in psychology from 11:30- 
12:00 A.M. three times a week. Kinescopes of this series 
are currently being used in eleven Catholic institutions in 
the United States and Canada, and the series is booked solid 
until 1962. 


4, CLOSED-CIRCUIT TELEVISION 


Closed-circuit television is designed for viewing by a 
selected audience. Although this selectivity may be achieved 
in several mechanical ways, it is usually done by coaxial 
cable connections. Broadcast TV works on the wave- 
transmission principle of the radio, while closed-circuit TV 
works on the principle of the telephone or public address 
system. Because of the expense involved in stringing cable 
over long distances, most CCTV installations operate on a 
single campus or within a single building. The FCC has no 
jurisdiction over these cable systems, and no permission is 
needed to install CCTV of this type. The number of pro- 
grams which can be televised at one time depends on the 
number of strands in the cable. Hagerstown, for instance, 
can televise six programs simultaneously. At present there 
are more than one hundred and twenty-five educational 
institutions using closed-circuit television in this country. 
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There is great variety in the cost of closed-circuit instal- 
lations. A minimal system with fifteen classroom outlets 
can be installed for approximately $18,000 and a fully pro- 
fessional system with equipment for films would cost about 
$30,000. At De La Salle High School in New Orleans a 
simple yet complete circuit for five classrooms cost approxi- 
mately $3,500. There are small cameras which retail for 
as little as $595 and simple systems for teacher training 
and observation can be rented for less than $50 per month. 
In general, the closed-circuit equipment is amazingly simple 
to operate. In some schools students manage the cameras, 
while in others fixed camera installations can be controlled 
by the teacher from a push button panel on his desk. 


Several Catholic schools are currently using closed- 
circuit television for at least part of their regular instruc- 
tion. On the college level this number includes Dayton, 
Detroit, Duquesne, Fordham, Georgetown, Loyola of Chi- 
cago, Marquette, and Notre Dame. De La Salle High School 
and Ursuline Academy of Dallas use CCTV for high school 


subjects. The following experiments highlight the major 
closed-circuit programs in the country. 


Hagerstown, Maryland. This experiment links the forty- 
eight elementary and secondary schools of Washington 
County and reaches 18,000 students. Although almost every 
curricular subject has been taught by television, the average 
student sees about one hour of televised instruction daily. 
The teachers work in teams, lesson previews are distributed, 
and the classroom teacher follows up the half hour TV 
lesson with a forty-five-minute period of discussion, ques- 
tioning, and explanation. Preliminary test results point to 
a marked superiority in the achievement of the TV students 
over the control groups studying under ordinary classroom 
conditions. 


Chelsea Project. In New York City, a closed-circuit system 
links the local schools, a community center, and a housing 
project. In this predominantly Spanish-speaking neighbor- 
hood the parents see what their children are being taught in 
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class and have the opportunity to learn English in the 
process. 


Medicine and Dentistry. The Armed Forces Institute of 
Pathology at Walter Reed Hospital has a complete CCTV 
system which televises experiments and operations to its 
medical students. The American Dental Association reports 
that closed-circuit TV extends demonstrations, formerly 
limited to five or six students, to groups of ninety or one 
hundred students, thereby saving as much as three weeks’ 
time for one instructor. 


Penn State. Within the past four years more than 30,000 
students at Penn State have taken regular college courses 
on campus via CCTV. In experiments involving every type 
of classroom setup and a variety of subjects, research re- 
vealed no significant differences in achievement between the 
TV classes and the control groups. The University has in 
one year saved as much as $40,000 in instruction costs for 
four subjects. New York University and the University of 
Miami (Ohio) have also done extensive programming and 
research in this area. 


Cooperative Project in Central Texas. The United States 
Office of Education is sponsoring a national demonstration 
in the sharing of faculty resources of high learning. Eleven 
colleges in Central Texas will be linked in a closed-circuit 
network through the use of coaxial cable and micro-wave 
transmission. Programs could originate at the University 
of Texas in Austin or at one of the commercial stations in 
San Antonio. Each participating school would provide 
$5,500 over a three-year period to maintain the network. 
Three of the colleges are state-operated and the remaining 
nine are religiously affiliated—five Protestant and four 
Catholic. The Catholic colleges participating are Incarnate 
Word College, Our Lady of the Lake College, St. Edward’s 
University, and St. Mary’s University. 


A somewhat similar project was conducted over the 
open-circuit in Oregon when four colleges pooled their 
faculties to offer courses in history, education, and chemis- 
try. Nine hundred students in the University of Oregon, 
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Oregon State College, Oregon College of Education, and 
Willamette University participated in the programs. 


One doesn’t have to consult the entrails of a heifer to 
predict that within fifteen years most colleges and many 
high schools will be utilizing closed-circuit television. The 
trend toward large lecture groups on the college campus 
will merge with televised instruction so that individual 
teachers will reach a still larger number of students with a 
single lecture. Conversely, this telescoping of the lecture 
system will free more of the teaching staff for individual 
consultation and seminar-type discussions. Closed-circuit 
telecasting can exploit the team approach to teaching in 
which the particular skills and competencies of individual 
teachers can be utilized in the planning and presentation of 
courses. Teachers in a department could each give extended 
time to the preparation of one segment of the course, each 
performing in his specialty. Again, the academic desira- 
bility of many courses is often frustrated by the adminis- 
trative impossibility of hiring specialists for these limited 
areas. Courses in music, art, typing, and similar subjects 
-could be easily and efficiently handled by television and a 
single teacher could even serve the needs of several schools. 
Recurring needs like the filling out of forms, college and 
career guidance, movies, presentation of awards, etc. lend 
themselves to easy presentation by closed-circuit television. 
In many colleges the multiplication of sections in Freshman 
English or in theology could be handled by telévision. 


Although the urgency for thinking about closed-circuit 
television is not as great as it is for open-circuit broadcast- 
ing or for multi-institutional hookups, there is a time 
dimension to the problem. Every new building is implicitly 
taking a stand on the issue. As Churchill said: “We shape 
our buildings and thereafter they shape us.” A glance at 
publications like Schools for Tomorrow or Images of the 
Future can reveal just how antiquated many “modern” 
schools can become in a relatively short time. Minimally a 
new classroom building should have electrical conduits in- 
stalled for future conversion to television and should include 
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classrooms adaptable to varying class sizes. But the inevita- 
bility of closed-circuit television in the schools should not 
push any school to premature installation based on a false 
desire for novelty or prestige. It is an instrument, and once 
its potential is known, most of the administrative discus- 
sion should focus on educational goals and the extent to 
which CCTV will help to realize these goals. 


WHat TV CAN’tT Do 


Like the book, television cannot engage in a debate or 
answer a direct question. Like the window, it cannot beautify 
the faces or facts of those who look and speak through it. 
In keeping with its essentially instrumental character, it 
must be judged by its own standards and nature. To compli- 
cate the picture a bit, television is still in the earliest stages 
of its quest for self-identity, and, although the lines of 
personality and mature traits are discernible, the lad is 
still in his adolescence—a wee bit unpredictable but worthy 
of the patience and guidance needed to fulfill the promise 
of his manhood. 


One of the most frequently quoted objections against 
educational television is that it will destroy the personal 
relation between teacher and student by limiting class par- 
ticipation through questions and discussion. Since this is 
such a constant objection and since it touches so close to 
the marrow of the question, the following rather extensive 
quotation from the Journal of the Society of Motion Pic- 
ture and Television Engineers is included since it contains 
so many balancing elements. 


During the televising of a lecture-demonstration, 
class participation and student-teacher interaction are 
severely reduced. Television places a barrier between 
teacher and student. 


All this is true. But typically, in both schools and 
universities, televised instruction flows immediately into 
class discussion where there is ample opportunity to 
question and debate. Moreover, wide use of television 
in instruction will free much time of many teachers and 
scholars for closer, more personal contact with individ- 
ual students and for research. 
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The frame of reference in which this question is 
argued is, further, likely to be misleading. It contains 
the implicit assumption that, were it not for television, 
students in our schools and universities would be 
taught in small, cozy seminar-type groups. Nothing, of 
course, could be farther from the truth. As I pointed 
out earlier, much of university instruction already takes 
place in large lecture halls. More will. The size of 
classes in our schools is large, and is rising. 

After 30 years of experience with university teach- 
ing of large lecture groups, I can assure you it is easy 
to overestimate greatly the amount of student-teacher 
interaction that typically occurs in them. As Professor 
Buckler, one of New York University’s television lec- 
turers, ‘remarked: “Is not the student closer to his 
teacher as a personality as he sits in a group of thirty 
watching and listening to him on the television screen 
than he would be in a group of several hundred in a 
large auditorium?” No one is suggesting that television 
be substituted for small seminars and personal contact 
between student and teacher. To the contrary, many 
educators believe that with swelling enrollments, only 
wide use of television, making possible more effective 
use of teaching staffs, offers a reasonable chance of pre- 
serving them.” 


‘ To these remarks must be added the realization that 
television will never be used exclusively, or for all subjects 
or for all levels of learning. It will help to speed the ad- 
vance to certain plateaus of learning and to free the intelli- 
gence of the student for reflection, research and reading. 
The whole concept of learning as a growth in responsibility, 
initiative, self-exercise, and free-will response to value can 
be fostered through a judicious use of television at each 
level of the learning process. 

In judging the degree of validity of the objection about 
teacher-student contact, it helps to make the situation 
realistic and personal. Recall the finest teacher you have 
ever had. Recall one of the poorer teachers you have had. 
Would you choose to have the same course in a classroom 
situation with the poor teacher, or by television with the 


* Harvey Zorbaugh, er ee ee Revolution in Educa- 
tion?,” Journal of the Society of Motion Picture and Television 
Engineers (November 1957), p. 675. 
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excellent teacher? One of the acknowledged clichés of the 
ETV world is that the small class provides the poor teacher 
an opportunity to transmit his mediocrity in an intimate 
environment. The choice will often be between having 
Robert Frost or T. S. Eliot read and explain their poetry 
or having some teacher attempt to do the same. When the 
World Series is on television, the neighborhood stickball 
games somehow lose their attraction. 

Research is still probing many aspects of the new teach- 
ing medium—optimum class size, best television subjects, 
relation of the television and class teachers, the whole con- 
cept of teaching by television (as contrasted with in-person, 
radio or film techniques), the opportunity for follow-up 
discussion, the concept of team-teaching, student achieve- 
ment, and every other possible educational variable. Nearly 
all the studies which have been so far conducted indicate 
that television students do just as well as the conventional 
classroom groups. As of 1958, out of the fifty studies which 
had been made at various educational levels, only one found 


a definite superiority of the “live” classroom group. 


THE FUTURE OF ETV 


Educational television has been blessed in its early 
leaders. With a rare blend of vision and balance, they have 
arrived years ahead of schedule at a stage of intelligent 
synthesis, without the violent intermediary periods charac- 
teristic of the Hegelian triad. They have respected educa- 
tion’s objectives. Their goals have been high, but their 
statements not extravagant. They have been careful in 
their research and balanced in their interpretation of re- 
search findings. The schoolmen and not the gadgeteers 
have been the policy makers. And the lunatic element, 
which usually comes down from the trees to ally itself with 
new movements, has been kept at musket-length, consciously 
and consistently. This leadership will mean much more to 
the future of ETV than any technical or political advan- 
tages. 

Technology, however, will continue to supply the edu- 
cational arsenal with more efficient and less expensive 
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weapons. Wide use of color television, large screens and 
video-tape is just a matter of time. Once the video-tape 
recorders come into a reasonable price bracket (present 
cost $47,000), it will be possible to record lectures and 
courses on tape which can be easily shipped and erased for 
reuse. This saving in expense and time over film processes 
should clear the lot for some interesting cooperative pro- 
grams between schools and faculties. 

The latest addition to the technological armada is the 
flying TV classroom which will transmit educational tele- 
vision programs over a 125,000 square mile area. A DC-7 
is being equipped with two television transmitters to relay 
programs to schools scattered across a six state mid-western 
area. In effect, it provides an antenna 22,000 feet high to 
beam television waves whose line of sight path would other- 
wise be limited to about fifty miles. The plane will cruise 
for about six hours daily in ten-mile-wide circles at a level 
of 22,000 feet. The project will reach thirteen thousand 
schools and bring ETV to an additional two million stu- 
dents. 

The political and financial horizons shou!d brighten even 
further as the public realizes the value and the need for 
educational television. It is not unreasonable to surmise 
that there will be a non-commercial educational television 
station in almost every city in America. The national and 
state legislatures will be taking an increasingly larger part 
in the financing of ETV projects. Title VII of the National 
Defense Education Act has set one precedent in this regard 
and there has been increasing awareness and discussion of 
the problem in Congress. Most of the heavy expenses of 
the early stages have been borne by private foundations 
and corporations. Of the more than $60,000,000 given to 
ETV, the Ford Foundation has contributed $25,000,000. 

According to the deathless words of Sgt. Ernie Bilko: 
“Money is not the question, it’s the answer!” Although the 
financial aspect of ETV is liable to be distracting to many 
harassed administrators now, this very reason may para- 
doxically supersede many intrinsic educational reasons as 
the prime motive for adopting educational television. In 
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the long run, it will save money, at least in some of its ap- 
plications. Even today, the financial facet of the problem 
often gets out of focus because the expense for ETV would 
be considered not as something integral to the school’s pro- 
gram, like teachers’ salaries or construction costs, but would 
rather be viewed as something “extra,” like a student 
lounge, new uniforms for the football team, or a new park- 
ing lot. There are ETV stations on the air today, covering 
cities with more than a million people, which cost less than 
$250,000 to construct. In terms of proportionate influence 
and educational good, what can any school construct on 
its campus for that amount of money? 

Ideas for further experimentation and use of ETV are 
implicit in many of the projects which have been men- 
tioned in the course of this article. Although the potential 
uses of educational television are as extensive as education 
itself, the following general areas are mentioned in topical 
fashion either because of special need or particular suit- 
ability for TV. 

1. Adult Education. Mature and highly-motivated stu- 
dents can derive optimum advantage from TV. 

2. Teacher Education. Teachers could keep pace with 
curricular developments through periodic programs tele- 
vised by experts. Small colleges, novitiates, and juniorates 
could take advantage of televised credit courses. 

3. Mission Countries. Shortages of teachers in these 
countries could be met by television courses. Catholic educa- 
tors could transplant most of the best practices of ETV in 
this country to mission countries and pioneer the use of tele- 
vision in raising the educational, social, and religious levels 
of these people. 

4. Outside Cooperation. Television offers the chance for 
cooperative educational endeavors with many non-Catholic 
educational and cultural groups, with the consequent oppor- 
tunity to share both views and resources. 

5. Specialized Audiences. The potential of TV for edu- 
cating pre-school children, the aged, the hospitalized, house- 
wives, and similar specialized groups is still in an unex- 
amined state. 
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CONCLUSION 


Today the question is no longer whether TV can play an 
important role in education. Those who would pose the 
question in either-or categories have missed either the fact 
or the implications of the pioneer projects which have 
already taken place. Education does not want to legislate 
either for total use or total abstinence, but it is anxious to 
explore the degree to which television can contribute. Edu- 
cation cannot afford the aberrations of those educational 
“tutiorists’ who fasten on one distracting aspect of this 
highly complex field to base their indifference or opposition. 
There is too much at stake for this type of administrative 
myopia. 


Positive moves in active cooperation would include the 
fullest possible cooperation with the local groups running 
or sponsoring an educational station, since this station 
might well become the single most potent educational force 
in the city. Membership in the National Association of 
Educational Broadcasters and the Catholic Broadcasters’ 
Association and attendance at the meetings is another must. 
Television should become such an integral part of an edu- 
cator’s thinking that he would automatically consider its 
possible application when thinking of his school’s problems. 
Educators should keep a sharp eye on experiments which 
parallel their own problem areas and should be aware of 
the project grants available from foundations and under 
Title VII of the NDEA. 


The political and social truth of the matter is that lead- 
ership will fall only to those who share the responsibilities 
of the pioneer stages. It is possible to be “too late,” and 
some schools will find that they have unwittingly built 
themselves into an electronic ghetto where they meet with 
groups of fifty or one hundred, while others are reaching 
the thousands. In an enterprise of such moment for educa- 
tion, we can afford to have no bystanders in the ranks of 
Catholic education. Educational television will be as effec- 
tive as its leaders. If not us, who? If not now, when? 








